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majority of those of Great Britain in race, culture and religion. These
differences have been partially responsible for the continuous friction
which has characterized the relations between the peoples of the two
islands. The Irish have desired political independence, but the proxim-
ity of the islands makes it doubtful whether the British will ever con-
sent to complete separation. However, the formation of the Irish
Free State as a self-governing dominion within the British Common-
wealth of Nations has marked a decided step forward in the rela-
tions of the two peoples.

Topographically, Ireland is frequently likened to a saucer with
its central plain surrounded by highlands. The principal break in the
rim occurs in the east opposite the Cheshire Gap, thus providing easy
contact between central Ireland and the English plain. Dublin, situated
on an excellent harbor, controls this gateway and has therefore be-
come the leading commercial city of the Irish Free State. It has the
added advantage of being connected with all portions of the country
by rail and canal, and thus is well equipped to serve as the capital of
the new state.

The central plain occupies one-third of the island, and is a drift-
covered area with poor drainage. It is mostly drained to the west by
the Shannon, whose indefinite course and numerous lakes indicate
the flatness of the country. Large sections are covered with peat bogs,
from which some 6,000,000 tons of peat are taken annually. This
furnishes the chief domestic fuel of interior Ireland. The central
plain is the agricultural center of the country, but the lack of proper
drainage handicaps cultivation, and makes the raising of animals the
predominant activity. A surplus of meat and dairy products is produced,
most of which is shipped to Great Britain by way of Dublin. This is
a land of small holdings, from which the farmer and his family
have difficulty in scraping a scanty living. A small portion of the
land is devoted to the raising of oats, barley, potatoes and other
root crops, but most of it remains pasture on which a few cattle
and swine are grazed. Fortunately, both drainage and soil are not
uniform, and some areas of fertile, well drained soils are intensively
cultivated.

The rain-soaked mountains of southwestern Ireland are noted for
their beauty. Here Macgillicuddy's reeks, the highest summits of the
island, attain elevations of some 3400 feet. Around their base are
the forest-bordered "lakes of Killarney, so famous in Irish song and
folklore. This is mostly a pastoral region, although the jagged Atlan-
tic coast line, with its many harbors, causes a portion of the popula-
tion to turn their attention to fishing. Cork is the chief city of the